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The Cleaning and Blending Reserve effects notable improve- 
ments in the cleanliness and uniformity of finisher laps. It 
is a companion unit to the Automatic Control Feeding 
System, yet it is readily applied. to existing One Process 
Pickers and is in itself an excellent and complete change 
over. Whether used in a new or old picker line, it makes pos- 
sible such practical improvements in the finished laps that 
its COst is a minor consideration. 


e Fed by Continuous Breaker Lap @ 
Taking the cotton from the breaker, the Cleaning and 
Blending Reserve carries it upward in a continuous sheet to a 
pair of feed rolls, from which a six-arm beater picks the 
cotton uniformly over a set of grid bars. 


e Great Amount of Cleaning e 
The cleaning which takes place at the grids is an outstanding 
feature of this unit and is made possible by using a dead air 
chamber beneath the grids. As the cotton passes over the 
grids, the dirt which is separated cannot possibly be drawn 
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Close-up view of installation at 
Chicopee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Gainesville, Georgia, one 
of a number of mills using the 
Cleaning and Blending Reserve in 
setting entirely new standards of 
picker operation and efficiency. 


back into the stock — there are no air currents such as are 


present in the grid sections under the picker beaters. 


e Balanced Control — Individual Operation @ 


From the grid bars the stock drops into the new reserve 
chamber, from which it is fed to the finisher. The breaker and 
finisher sections operate independently. The quantity of 
stock held in the reserve chamber is regulated by a sensi- 
tive feeler connected to.a mercoid switch which controls the 
breaker, stopping it when the reserve is full, starting it when 
the supply diminishes to a pre-determined level. The delivery 
ratio is so adjusted that the breaker usually runs about 90% 
of the time. The amount of cotton in the reserve chamber 
is thus kept within close limits and the finisher, being fed 
at a constantly uniform rate, produces laps which in yard 
for yard and total weights set entirely new standards of 
evenness. 
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vast market for 
dependable merchandise 


— ) PREMIER and DUL-TONE are names that 


stand for unvarying reliability and uniformity in yarns 


and knitted fabrics. They are the type of products that 
lend themselves to the manufacture of commodities which 
appeal to the ultimate consumer on a basis of inherent 
value. * * Not less important than the consistent depend- 
ability of SPUN-LO, PREMIER and DUL-TONE is the way 
we cooperate with our customers in helping them solve 


their manufacturing and _ selling problems. Our Service 


Department and Trade Promotion Department are con- 


stantly being used .... to very good advantage Se ee 


most of the progressive firms with whom we enjoy 
business relations. We are glad to help them get a larger 


share of the tremendous market for rayon merchandise. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
9801 Walford Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Some Sidelights The Strike 


eral items of unusual interest in the strike situa- 
tion. 

One of these is the loves of contract that Francis. Gor- 
man, union strike leader, would use as a basis of settle- 
ment of the strike. In making this public Mr. Gorman 
failed to state that the Amoskeag Mills have been oper- 
ating under a similar.contract since July, 1933, but that 
it became the proverbial scrap of paper and the union 
employees there joined the strike in direct violation of 
their contract. 

The experience of Capt. Elliott White Springs, of the 
Spring Mills, in meeting the union pickets, will be read 
with interest. | 

In answer to union statements, George Sloan shows 
what becomes of the textile dollar. 

In the first official statement to come from the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association since the strike 
started, W. M. McLaurine, secretary, presents evidence 
to show that textile workers in Georgia, when applying 
for Federal relief, are given preferred treatment if they 
are union members.—Editor. 


Captain Springs Tells of Experience With 
Union Pickets 


(): this and succeeding pages we are publishing sev- 


HE experience of Capt. Elliott White Springs, presi- 

dent of the Springs group of cotton mills, in dealing 

with the “flying squadrons - of union pickets when 

they attempted to close his mills, is told in the telegrams 

that he sent to Geo. A. Sloan, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. 


Captain Springs wired Mr. Sloan as follows: 

“A large mob converged on Chester from Rock Hill 
and Union and other points with the avowed intention of 
shutting down the plants regardless of the wishes of the 
workers. In order to avoid violence, | ordered Baldwin 
and Springstein plants temporarily closed and called on 
the mob leaders to avoid violence. | 

“Sheriff called on the Government for protection and a 
company of militia went to Eureka plant, which continued 
operating. 

“They asked that the plant be shut.down permanently 
and told me they were determined to stop every. cotton 
mill in the United States in order to help President Roose- 
velt enforce the NRA. 

“IT permitted them to hold a meeting on mill property 
and personally gave our people permission to attend the 
meeting. They preferred to continue work and did so 
until the excitement was too tense and many of the wo- 
men frightened. I attended the meeting and listened to 
the speakers. 

Fraup Dupes WORKERS 
“One of the union organizers told the crowd that Mr. 


Hopkins had promised to feed the hungry no matter why 
they were hungry, and therefore they could forget the mill 
pay rolls as the Government would feed them as long as 
the strike lasted. He told them that those who wished to 


‘be fed by the Government must file application cards and 


cards were later distributed through the crowd. 

‘A number of people signed these cards, not knowing 
that they were union application blanks and not requests 
for Federal food. After the mob dispersed, I personally 
took a census of our plants and was assured that 100 per 
cent wanted the plants to run and would be glad to work 
if they were given personal protection. 

“Two plants asked that work be continued even with- 
out protection. On this assurance all of our plants are 
operating today. Baldwin Mills, both the day and night 
shifts, came to mill at 6 o’clock this morning. 

LEADERS Boast oF ROOSEVELT SUPPORT 

‘I am informed that mob is now on the way to Lan-- 
caster. I expect to meet them and try to prevent vio- 
lence. If necessary, I will shut the mill down tempora- 
rily, but the workers at the Lancaster plant have asked 
me to run it regardless of any outside interference and 
are anxious to deal with any invaders. 

‘The worst thing we have to contend with is the propa- 
ganda that President Roosevelt and Administrator Hop- 
kins are behind this strike and that the mill owners are 
disloyal to NRA. 

‘One strike leader told me that the workers were now 
going to take the NRA into their own hands and that 


there would be no mediation or control through the 
board. 


READY FOR STATE OF SIEGE 

‘These mills will continue to operate indefinitely 
though now barricaded and ready for a state of siege. 
But it is inadvisable to do so unless the constituted offi- 
cers of the United States will give the proper support to 
law and order. 

“Strikers from North Curlice are reported headed for 
our plants at Fort Mill, S. C., and interstate warfare 
would be douly unfortunate, but we are ready to continue 
operations as long as our workers wish it. 

‘We are prepared to continue operations as long as 
our workers wish it and have the courage to defend their 
rights in spite of mob violence.” 

Two-Hour Ciostnc at Fort 

At 1:30 yesterday afternoon another wire read: “A 
mob from Rock Hill is marching on plants at Fort Mill. 
I have just been reassured by our workers that they want 
to operate this plant. They have the courage to stick to 
their jobs and I have ample deputies to resist violence. 
But I cannot take the responsibility for possible clashes 


and shutting down the plants temporarily.” There are 
948 employees at Fort Mill. 


Two hours later Captain Springs telephoned that. the 
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mob had arrived, without leadership. They were met at 
the outskirts by a motorcycle policeman and went through 
the town and left, heading for Lancaster. The plant was 
reopened shortly afterward and plans were made to pro- 
tect the Lancaster plant, one of the largest in the Springs 
chain. 


Charge FERA Aiding Unionization of Mill 
Employees 


DIRECT charge that the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration has been aiding in the unionization 
of textile employees in the South is contained in 
the following statement from W. M. McLaurine, secre- 
tary of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association: 


“Information reaching this office indicates that labor 
organizers and strike agitators operating in the South 
amongst the textile workers had some justification for 
stating that textile workers in mills closed by a strike 
would not be able to get on the Federal relief rolls unless 
they belonged to textile unions. 


“It is reported from Georgia that local Federal relief 
organizations in strike areas have been furnished with 
forms for use in the case of textile workers applying for 
relief which supplement the standard forms of applica- 
tion used by all other relief applicants. 

“This special form for textile workers to use is as 
follows: 


“Name Age Badge No. 

Company worked for 

Married — Number of children 

. under 16 _ Over 16 Number of de- 
pendents _ State relationship. 

Occupation _ Age with company 

Foreman’s name | Are you a 


member of the U. T. W. A.? 
for better conditions? 
Remarks 


Are you on strike 


President 
Secretary 
INO. 
U. T. W. A. 
(Signed ) 
Address | 
‘The provision for the use of this special form for tex- 
tile workers applying for relief would clearly carry the 


inference that the application for relief must be endorsed 
by the president and secretary of the local union. 


“It cannot be supposed that these forms were sent out 
for use in the textile strike areas without authority from 
Washington, and the clear implication i is that the. Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration is using Federal relief 


funds to assist the unionization of textile workers in the 
South. 


‘There can be no warrant in the law establishing Fed- 
eral relief for any such action by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, or for any such use of the funds 
at their disposal. 

“It has been published that ordinary citizens who 
have voluntarily quit their jobs would not be cared for 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Also, 
that if the worker were offered a job at less than he could 
live on, that it had been the requirement that the job 
should be accepted and held and the relief administration 
would supplement the earnings from this pe with suffi- 
cient amount to sustain the worker. 
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“Tt appears that strikers who have abandoned their 
jobs are to receive preferred treatment. 

“The report from Georgia states that when mill owners 
protested the use of these special forms for textile work-_ 
ers the Relief Administration wired the local relief agen- 
cies in these strike areas to cease their use; and it is also 
reported that the special circular letter issued to local 
relief organizations covering the strike situation has been 
destroyed and that no copies of same are obtainable. 
This action on the part of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration is very significant. 

“The mill owners of the South who have raised no éb- 
jection to needy workers being aided, according to the 
law and according to the standard practice that guide the 
relief of all other citizens, are in protest over what they 
consider to be an improper and illegal use of Federal 
relief funds to force or encourage the unionization of the 
textile workers of the South.” 


How the Textile Dollar Is Divided 


The following statement relative to mill earnings and 
what becomes of them is from George A. Sloan, president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute: 

Under date of September 5th one of the strike commit- 
tee put out a statement based on certain census figures 
undertaking to show that between 51 and 52 cents of 
each dollar added to the value of textiles by mill work 
went to the manufacturer and between 48 and 49 cents 
went to the workers. The further claim was made that 
20 per cent of the total value went to labor and the rest 
to raw materials, profits and capital charges. The year 
chosen for comparison is 1929, which is described as “the 
last of the good years and affected only slightly by the 


depression.” 


The figures used are apparently taken from the U. 5. 
Department of Commerce Census of Manufacturers of 
1929, Summary by Industries put out by the Bureau of 
the Census, which is a proper authority as far as it goes. 
This publication gives 1,281 as the number of establish- 
ments manufacturing cotton goods with 424,916 wage 
earners engaged. The total value of goods produced was 
$1,524,177,087. Of this $898,028,977 went for the cost 
of materials, containers for products, fuel and purchased 
current. Therefore $625,148,110 was the value added 
by manufacturing. Of this $324,289,094 was paid out 
The remainder $301,859,016 went for other 
purposes and of this the union would have the public 
believe that profit was the major share. 

As a matter of fact it was divided substantially as 
follows: 

$82 million went for supplies and repair parts. 

$48 million went for depreciation’ and obsolescence. 

$63 million went for selling, bad debts, transportation 
charges and other costs of distribution. 

$48 million went for administrative expense, including 
the salaries of all officers and office employees, stationery, 
postage and miscellaneous items. 

$19 million went for interest on 1 borrowed capital used 
to carry customers. 

$20 million went for city, county, State and miscel- 
laneous taxes other than income taxes. 

This leaves approximately 22 million for stockholders, 
but out of this 22 million the Federal Government took 
nearly 6 million for income taxes, so that the stockholders 
were left with a little over 16 million or something less 
than 1% per cent as a return upon their investment of 
1% billion dollars, and only 5 per cent of what the mills 
paid out in wages in what is described as a good year. 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Lubrication of Textile Machinery 


A study of lubrication of textile machinery, re- 
cently published by the Texas Company, gives the 
following information relative t olubrication of ma- 
chinery in various departments of textile mills — 
Editor. 


Carp Room OPERATIONS 


Considerable dust and fly may also be present in the 
card room. The carding process is applied to both the 
cotton and woolen and worsted industries. The essential 
purpose is to open out and render the fibres of the stock 
as parallel as possible. In the treatment of woolen and 
worsted stock, it follows the scouring process. The card- 
ing machine involves a number of rollers and cylinders, 
surfaced with numerous small wire ends. The resultant 
product, which resembles a rope, is known as the sliver 
or roving. 


The construction and motion of the comb box of this 
machine has always presented a potential lubricating 
problem. The action of the doffer comb is vibratory, 
reciprocating motion being brought about by a suitable 
cam or eccentric mechanism, which runs in a bath of 
lubricant. The temperature of this latter must be as 
uniform as possible, due to the fact that the comb is 
usually set with but a few thousandths of an inch clear- 
ance between itself and the doffer cylinder. Even run- 
ning of the sliver depends to a great extent upon the 
uniform maintenance of this clearance. — 


This requirement has led to consideration of a wide 
variety of lubricants, including both oils and greases. 
Unfortunately, some operators have lost sight of the re- 
lation of internal or fluid friction to temperature increase, 
in their preference for oils of comparatively high viscosity, 
or relatively heavy greases, to reduce splashing or throw- 
ing from the comb box when the lubricant is subjected to 
the continued. churning action of the cam or eccentric 
mechanism. Such products may oviously lead to increase 
in temperature by reason of their resistance to motion, 
especially in cotton carding service where speeds are 
higher than in the carding of wool or worsted. 


This is thoroughly realized by the lubricating engineer. 
The textile operator must also appreciate the fact that 
use of lubricants which are capable of readily following 
the comb box elements with minimum resistance to flow, 
will promote lower frictional temperatures and insure 
more positive maintenance of the desired clearance be- 
tween the comb and doffer cylinder. A light to medium 
viscosity straight mineral oil, or a low soap-content light 
grease capable of resisting separation will function best 
in such service. 


Operating temperatures may also be affected by mis- 
alignment of the comb box, and the size or adjustment of 
the band. Should the latter be too small in diameter, 
some operators may run it too tightly. This may readily 
led to increase in power consumption and working tem- 
perature. 


With this necessity for uniformity of temperature in 
card lubrication, it is obvious that breakage or throwing 
of lubricant should always be prevented; otherwise, the 
leather backing of the card clothing may be impaired by 
oil spots. Increase in the body of the lubricant is a 
partial remedy but not to be recommended due to the 
effect on temperature. For this reason, careful study is 
given in modern mill operation to oil-tight design of all 
parts of the carding machine requiring lubrication. 


In order to prevent oil leakage from cylinder bearings 
to the card clothing on the main cylinders, study has also 
been given to the adaptability of ball bearings for these 
elements. These latter have proved their value, and 
when installed in seal-type housings they effectively pre- 
vent leakage of lubricants to the card clothing. Further- 
more, they materially reduce the power consumption, 
especially on starting, when lubricated with a suitable 
low-torque grease, making it practicable to start a cotton 
or woolen card with minimum power, and practically no 
difficulty after shut-down. 


It is, of course, practicable also to use oil where the 
housings of such bearings are absolutely oil-tight. Under 
such conditions a comparatively low viscosity, straight 
mineral oil of around 100 seconds Saybolt at 100 degrees 
Fahr., will be satisfactory. Where plain bearings are 
involved, however, a somewhat heavier oil will be neces- | 
sary, ranging from 200 to 300 second Saybolt viscosity 
at 100 degrees Fahr., according to the bearing design, 
method of application and extent to which leakage might 
become of serious consequence. 


TEMPERATURE COUNTERACTION 


The effects of external temperature become first appar- 
ent in the lubrication of the combing or drawing frame, 
on which the process of fibre straightening as begun on 
the card is continued to perfect the texture of the fibres 
and facilitate uniform spinning. Design of such equip- 
ment calls for location of many of.the bearings and other 
moving parts in close proximity to the fibres under treat- 
ment. Steam heat is also employed on some types oi 
service to bring about efficient combing. It therefore 
devolves upon all concerned to give careful study to the 
prevailing temperatures at which the operating mechan- 
isms may function, for obviously if the body or viscosity 
of the lubricants employed becomes too low, due to heat, 
there may be considerable possibility of oil stains. In 
the worsted mill the daubing motion presents the most 
difficult lubrication problem. These motions are accen- 
tric and designed to operate enclosed. They are quite 
similar to the card comb box in lubrication requirements, 
and operating temperatures. On the other hand, since 
they are located above the rotating table of the comb. 
the driving of the dauber which pounds the wool affords 
greater opportunity for oil drip to the wool than from the 
comb box. Operators normally regard that lubricant as 
most suitable which will give lowest box temperature 
without drip. 


Lubricants of reduced viscosity may be especially apt 
to be thrown from the cam motions of some machines 
where construction is not entirely tight. For this reason 
the lubricant should have sufficient body to withstand 
the pounding of the dauber and the thinning-down effect | 


of higher temperatures, otherwise drip or throw-off may 


occur. 


Revolving table roll and draw-off roll bearings also 
require a fairly heavy bodied lubricant which will ade- 
quately resist heat. Experience has indicated that where 
oil should be used a viscosity in the neighborhood of 500 
seconds Saybolt at 100 degrees Fahr., will suffice. Where 


grease lubrication can be maintained, a product contain- 


ing an oil of similar viscosity will serve very well. The 
trend towards the anti-friction bearing will, of course, 
permit-a certain amount of reduction in viscosity or con- 
sistency in the interest of reduced starting torque and 


¥ 
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power consumption in service. This will be quite practi- 
cable where sealed-type bearings are employed. 


TWISTING AN SPINNING MACHINES 


Spindle design, especially as adapted to the cotton 
industry, has been studied from the viewpoint of increas- 
ing oil capacity in order to reduce the frequency of oiling, 
and insure greater protection against dust and dirt con- 
tamination. More attention to lubrication and reduction 
in power consumption has also been necessary, due to the 
trend towards increase in spindle speeds. The selection 
of a spindle oil must, therefore, be approached in a most 
careful manner, for if the oil in service is unable to 
function with a minimum of drag, power or friction losses, 
excessive tension may be imposed on the yarn. Frequent 
breakage and high power consumption will be indicative 
of such a condition. 


SPINDLE TEMPERATURES 


The difference which may exist between the room tem- 
perature and the temperature of spindles is a primary 
indication as to the lubricating and friction reducing 
ability of a spindle oil. The ideal would obviously be 
an absence of any difference in temperature. Unfortu- 
nately friction cannot be entirely eliminated. As a result, 
spindles will almost always operate at a temperature 
somewhat above that of the surrounding atmosphere. 

’ Viscosity is, of course, an important item in this regard, 
for the higher the viscosity of the oil, the greater will be 
the internal friction, with the result that more power will 
be required to drive the spindles. For this reason, every 
- care should be taken to observe and record such temper- 
atures, and reduce the viscosity of the oil as far as possi- 
ble. 


Reduction in viscosity of a spindle oil should never be 
carried to an extreme, however, due to the possibility of 
metial-to-metal contact and the resultant increase in me- 
tallic friction which would cause excessive wear. The 
forerunner of this would be marked increase in spindle 
temperatures and excessive power consumption. The 
ultimate result would be seizing of the spindles. Long 
before this extreme, however, frequent breakage of the 
yarn will indicate impending trouble. 


CLEANLINESS ESSENTIAL 
This is assured by selecting spindle oils of high refine- 


ment, and subsequently protecting them in storage and 


service, Contact with the yarn is always objectionable, 
but doubly so if the oil is dirty or of poor quality. Fre- 
quently constructional details or adverse operating con- 
dittions will render this ideal difficult to attain. For this 
reason, it is always advisable to use mineral oil of com- 
paratively light color, since color is a visual indication of 
the degree of refinement. In full realization of the neces- 
sity for purity, the utmost care is taken in the refinement 
of such oils. Handling and storage to keep them free 
from contamination is a matter which rests in the hands 
of the mill operators. It can be accomplished if spindle 
oils are stored in clean tanks, free from dust and dirt, 
and handled only in clean containers when relubricating. 


CARE OF BELTING 


Belts should also be kept absolutely free of oil and 
grease; otherwise, slippage and deterioration will be 
bound to occur. If they should become oily, the free oil 
can usually be absorbed by holding chalk or whitening 
against the moving belt. The surface should then be 
carefully scraped with a dull knife, to remove all such 
foreign materials which might interfere with transmission 
of power. 


LooM SERVICE 
The primary thought in the lubrication of weaving 
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machinery is to prevent oil or grease from coming into 
contact with the yarn or goods at any stage of the proc- 
ess. I nfact, oil stains may be so serious where costly 
fabrics are being manufactured as to lead to a decided 
tendency among some operators to underlubricate their 
equipment, thereby taking a chance on excessive wear. 
This has been fully realized by loom builders in their 
study of protective means of lubyication. | 


The result has been a decided trend towards automatic 
lubrication in the design of modern weaving machinery, 
oil circulating systems and pressure grease appliances be- 
ing carefully considered. On such machines manual con- 
trol is still essential, but at less frequent intervals than 
where hand oiling is necessary. In many plants each 
machine operator is responsible for the lubrication, oper- 
ation and production of his own machine. Others con- 
sider it best practice to have lubrication taken care of by 
the loom fixers in charge of the section, in the interest of 
centralizing responsibility and improving machine econ- 
omy. Uniformity in application of lubricants is most 
important; to this end assignment of one or more quali- 
fied mechanics to take care of all plant lubrication is 
being looked upon very favorably. 


The nature and construction of the wearing elements 
involved will, of course, have an influence upon the fre- 
quency of lubrication and the manner in which this can 
best be accomplished. For smaller bearings, a high grade 
machine oil of approximately 300 seconds Saybolt viscos- 
ity at 100 degrees Fahr., will be suitable. For the lubri- 
cation of larger bearings, such as on rolls, the use of a 
somewhat heavier lubricant may be advisable. Frequently 
a good grade of light grease will give best results, and the 
trend is to provide lubricating devices to handle such a 
product. 


Gears and chains, in turn, will require considerable 


care in their lubrication, to prevent dripping or throwing 
of the lubricant on to the woven goods. For this reason 
a fairly adhesive grease will generally give best results, 
although it is perfectable practicable to use a relatively 
heavy oil if it is sparingly applied. Both gears and driv- 
ing chains of the so-called silent type, if located in rela- 
tively oil-tight casings, will probably function best if 
lubricated with a straight. mineral oil of approximately 
100 to 150 econds Saybolt viscosity at 210 degrees Fahr. 


JACQUARD MACHINES 


Oil is still preferred for Jacquard machines by the 
average operator. Regular and controlled application is 
highly essential. It should never be poured in excess 
upon the wires, cylinder hammers or other working parts 
of such a machine, due to the fact that it will at best 
have a certain tendency to run or drip down on to the 
harness connections. The presence of oil on these latter 
will tend to promote deterioration of the cords and result 
in breakage. In extreme cases such oil might even drip 


on to the warp or woven fabric, causing oil spots and 


perhaps ruining it, or, in any event, entailing additional 
time and expense in subsequent removal. For this reason, 
it is advisable to install oil pans upon the Jacquard ma- 


chine supports wherever possible, and see that they are 


kept clean and free from dust and dirt at all times. 

A light viscosity, stainless textile oil, or a high grade 
liquid grease, will function best on such equipment. The 
latter is preferred by some authorities due to its non- 
dripping tendency. Many mill operators, however, use 
the same grade of machine oil as on the loom mechanism. 
In the event of oil drip pans being installed, such a 
lubricant would serve the purpose quite well, yet there is 
still an element of danger attached to the possibility of 
oil spots occurring, whatever the precautions. 
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Manufacturer 


HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 

\ \ of your business paper, you may know that THAT 

manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 

‘And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 


articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 
methods. | 


Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- | | 


est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
these dollars will reduce other selling costs. 

Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are given proof that the products they offer to you bear the 


minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 


quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 


Tuts SyMBot identifies an ABP paper... 
It stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


Textile Bulletin is a member of 


Business Paper Advertising 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS. INC. 


330 West 42nd St. ee | ine - = New York City 
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Negroes Lead United Textile Workers Pickets in New York 


Shaver of 


4 


NEGROES LEAD 


=, 


ACTIVITIES 


The above photograph shows a scene outside the offices of the Cotton-Textile Institute in New York, when a band 


of pickets, led by negroes, put on a demonstration. 


The picket parade was led by a negro and a white girl. The 


banner carried by the negro speaks for itself, but special attention is called to a portion of the wording, “U. T. 


W.—Socialist Party.” 


Wide Cloths Scarce; Quotations Lifted — 


»« Most of the mills that make industrial wide gray cot- 
ton cloths were shut down because of the strike last week, 
resulting in a limited amount of spot yardage becoming 
available. From this developed a premium situation on 
all quick deliveries. On various constructions and widths 
the additional price margins for spots were slim and on a 
few fabrics sharp spreads were in evidence by the close of 
the week. 


Comparatively little selling was reported, otherwise 
the obvious scarcity of a number of cloths would have 
become seriously accentuated. Selling houses sought to 
influence a conservative attitude in general operations. 
The result was that contract prices were kept within re- 
strained limits, being moved up just enough to partially 
piece out production costs. During recent weeks lack of 
demand and continual price pressure depressed quota- 
tions considerably beneath manufacturing levels. 

The occasion, therefore, represented a lifting of the 
previous incessant hamering for business which had made 
wide cloths one of the least remunerative divisions of the 
industry. The real effect of previous negligible covering 
was observed in spot quotations. These, on some kinds 
of yardage, were as much as 2c to 4c a yard over futures 
at the firmer levels they were held at. 


While relatively little new business went through orders 
for from a few thousand yards to above 50,000 yards 
came to the notice of the market. Buyers who needed 
goods were advised to pick up what they wanted without 
resorting to leisurely checking up of all sources of supply. 
Such advice was based on the necessity to act with proper 
haste, lest others take up the limited offerings that had to 
be rushed out with considerably difficulty. 


A number found that mills being shut up their shipping 
departments were likewise picketed against immediate 
reopening. This accounted for second hands being re- 
sorted to for spot yardage. At first resellers asked about 
the current market’ values for offerings and later in the 
week they asked, in all modesty, for a little more. On a 
few styles the evident lack of supplies caused short buy- 
ers to bid the market up enough to have resulted in a 
definitely higher series of values. 


The prices given below represented what could have 
been done during the closing hours of last week. Start- 
ing today new conditions apply, for the official Govern- 
ment cotton report must be taken into account and devel- 
opments in the strike-affected areas. The result is that 
the present week opens with all prices quoted nominal, 
subject to supply and demand and the calm or disturbed 
state of mind which may have spread over Sunday.— 
Journal of Commerce. 
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Master Mechanics Meeting Postponed 


L. W. Misenheimer, chairman of the Master Mechan- 
ics’ Division of the Southern Textile Association, states 
that the meeting of this group, which was being planned 
for the latter part of this month, has been postponed. It 
will probably be held in November. 


Carolina Yarn Golf Party Oct. 26th-27th 


The annual golf tournament of the Carolina Yarn As- 
sociation will be held October 26th-27th at Pinehurst, 
N. C., it is announced by W. T. Dodge, secretary. 

Arrangements are being made for novel features for the 
entertainment of those who do not play golf, trap shoot- 


ing, etc., being tentatively planned. Formal invitations 
will be sent out late this month. 


Textile Goods Plentiful 


There are enough textile stocks on hand to meet the 


demand for at least the next six weeks, a survey of the 


cotton, silk and woolen markets revealed. 


Latest available figures placed the current cotton goods 
supply at 800,000,000 yards, sufficient at the present 
rate of consumption, ti fill eight weeks’ requirements. 
Silk supply was placed at 86,000,000 yards, sufficient 
for ten weeks and woolens at 30,000,000 yards, enough 
for six weeks. 


Trade Looks for Higher Textile Prices 
Regardless of Strike Outcome 


The one definite result of the textile strike now in 
progress, regardless of its eventual outcome, will be higher 
prices for various textile products, according to opinion 
expressed in the current issue of The Textile Organon, 
published by the Tubize Chatillon Corporation. 


“Tf the strike is successful and increases wages,” the 
paper points out, “prices will surely rise. On the other 
hand, if the strike is finally unsuccessful, at least it will 
result in reducing production and available stocks, thus 
increasing prices. Thus the old race between consumer 
income and rising prices will be renewed after a lapse of 
six months—not a comforting picture even to the ’pros- 
perity by consumer goods’ school of thought.” 


Naturally, the paper adds, “the textile outlook at this 
writing is greatly clouded by the strike. Just how exten- 
sive this strike turns out t obe obviously will determine 
how low the textile index for September will fall.” But 
if, as claimed, about 50 per cent of the textile weavers 
are on strike, a sharp curtailment in output will be re- 
corded for September. 


Regarding strike conditions in general, the Organon 
states that “there is evidence that the peak percentage of 
workers striking has been reached and that mills whose 
employees wanted to work would begin to reopen under 
guard.” 


Commenting on conditions in the rayon industry, the 
paper states that ‘rayon deliveries to weaving mills dur- 
ing the first week of September (and the strike) were 
very slow, of course. There was a good deal of talk in 
the market of curtailing production unless an early end 
to the strike could be foreseen. As of Monday, Septem- 
ber 10th, there were no strikes in the rayon producing 
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industry as a direct result of the general weaving strike 
begun on September Ist.” 


_ Prevention of Insoluble Lime Soaps and 
| Benefits Therefrom 


It has been known for a number of years that if so- 
dium hexametaphosphate be added to aqueous solutions 
where various forms of limes, magnesium and metallic 
elements exist, it will prevent being redeposited on fab- 


‘rics and yarns during rinsing operations, says an an- 


nouncement from the Charlotte Chemical Laboratories. 


In a number of mill operations where insoluable com- 
pounds are formed, if soaps are used, manufacturers, 
dyers and bleachers are forced to use a sulphonated oil 
of some description, or the more expensive sulphonated 
acid alcohol preparations to obtain the desired results 
and softening effects, the company points out. 


“It is self evident, that where sodium hexametaphos- 
phate is used, soap can replace oils in a number of oper- 
ations. Where penetrants are used the concentrations of 
the penetrating compound can be reduced and in many 
instances entirely eliminated. In addition, where wetting 
out agents or kier assistants are used, their relative con- 


‘centrations may also be reduced or removed from the 


formula,” the statement further says. 


Sodium Texametaphosphate (Camasolve) is marketed © 
by Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc., of Charlotte, - 
and is produced in a practically neutral state and is said 
to function equally well and to advantage, in either acid 
or alkaline solutions. For this reason the company claims 
that Sodium Hexametaphosphate (Camasolve) is of dis- 
tinct benefit in boiling out and dyeing operations on cot- 
ton and the dyeing of silk, rayon and in the fulling and 
scouring operations in the woolen industry. 


Sodium hexametaphosphate (Camasolve) is a patent- 


ed. chemical and is sold and distributed by the Charlotte 
Chemical Laboratories. 


Buy Loom Reed Plant 


Frankk G. Nort hand associates of Atlanta have pur- 
chased the Atlanta plant of the Andrews Company, man- 
ufacturers of loom reeds, loom harness and other weave 
room and slasher room equipment. The new company 
will be known as the Pioneer Atlanta Company. | 

Walter W. Greer, Emilie LeClair, G. B. Thompson and 
Frederick M. Suchke are associated with Mr. North. 


Plans for Southern Textile Show Proceed 


Greenville, S. C.—Plans for the Southern Textile Ex- 
position to be held here in October are going forward 


without interruption, despite the present textile strike, it 


was made known by W. G. Sirrine. 

Mr. Sirrine said it was felt that the strike would be 
settled long before the Exposition, believing that the 
provisions of the NRA would be carried out. 

“Anyway, the reservations for space were made long 
before the textile strike was discussed,” Mr. Sirrine said, 


‘and we are making plans for the event without interrup- 
tion.” 


Cason J. Callaway, president of the Callaway group of 
mills, LaGrange, Ga., has returned home after a vacation 
trip to Europe. 


& 
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No Halt in Delivery of Cloth for Federal 
Relief 


Washington.—Despite the textile strike, Federal Emer- 
- gency Relief Corporation ‘officials said that there had 
been no halt in the delivery of the large quantities of 
cotton goode purchased for relief of the needy. It has 
been intimated in trade circles that the relief corporation 
was already experiencing difficulty in securing all mate- 
rials previously contracted for. 


As a matter of fact, it was revealed that a number of 
firms have signified a desire in writing to increase deliv- 
eries greatly in excess of quantities for which awards 
were made, This offer, it was said, is applicable partic- 
ularly to those mills bidding on materials for 3C-day 
delivery. 

It is stated further that the offers came from mills 
turning out-comforter coverings and sheetings. Officials, 
however, decline to make known the names of mills vol- 
unteering to furnish additional yardage. 


Sloan Comments On Union Demands 


In reply to demands made by the union leaders, Geo. 
A. Sloan gave out the following statement: 


“T have been asked to comment on the proposals of 
the strike chairman: Can the public regard these as se- 
rious proposals? I believe it will conclude that they are 
Of a character which makes them utterly impossible from 
every standpoint. 


“First, they demand that a great basic industry of the 
country must be completely closed down and kept closed 
down. What does this mean? It means that the several 
hundred thousand workers who, according to impartial 
press reports, are at work shall be arbitrarily thrown out 
of work. It means that the many thousand men and 
women who have been deprived of work against their will 
by the mass intimidation of flying squadrons and threat- 
ening mobs must remain idle. It means that the orderly 
forces of government, overthrown for the moment by the 
organized surprise attack on numerous and widely-scat- 
tered communities, must stay their hand in re-establish- 
ing the authority of order and law. It means that as a 
condition of arbitration with a particular group in the 
industry the right of all others to work must be surren- 
dered. The right to work is an inalienable as the right to 
strike. 


‘Second, they demand that the mills and the employees 
who have wanted to work be turned over pending arbi- 
tration to the tender mercies of representatives of the 
very group which has: organized the attack upon their 
right to work and loosed the forces of intimidation and 
violence upon them. 


“There are certain basic issues in this matter. 
fundamental issues are: 


“1, Ts it consistent with the public interest that 
amendments to a code under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act be forced by strike or threat of strike without 
resort to the orderly processes of the code and of the 
act? 


“2. Can employers be forced to deal with a particu- 
lar labor organization on behalf of their employees when 
these same employees have not by membership or election 
authorized that organization to deal for them? 

“3. Should the right to work of employees who do not 
accept the leadership of this organization be recognized? 

“4. Should this right to work be protected so that 


These 
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employees may exercise it free from intimidation of flying 
squadrons and personal threat? 


“5. Should the strike with its inevitable violence be 
called off and any demands be remitted to be threshed 
out before the authorities regularly constituted to deal 
with questions of code amendment and jin accordance | 
with the provisions for collective bargaining under Sec- 
tion 7A of the Recovery Act? : 

“In making this comment on the proposals of the strike 
chairman, I want to make it clear that any question of 
arbitration between employers and employees in this in- 
dustry is a matter for the determination of the employers 
and employees in each of the numerous mills concerned. 

“There are several thousand such employers. No one 
of them has delegated to any one the right to make such 
decisions for them. The great majority of these employ- 
ers have no controversy whatever with their employees. 
Even as to those cotton mils which have been closed 
down, I know of no case in which the employees have 
presented demands to their employer. 

“Employers have learned from the press of the de- 
mands which have been made in the name of their em- 
ployees. The strike chairman is not authorized to act 
for the great majority of employees in the matter of arbi- 
tration. Nor am I for any of the employers. 


“We are proceeding with the orderly presentation of 
the facts to the President’s board of inquiry.”’ 


OBITUARY 
E. S. REID 


E. S. Reid, for many years a well known cotton yarn 
merchant, died from heart trouble in Charlotte on Mon- 
day. Over a long period of years he had represented a 
number of yarn agencies and had a large acquaintance 
among cotton manufacturers. 


WADDY CRAMER THOMSON 


Lancaster, S. C—-Waddy Cramer Thomson, 78, textile 
executive, banker and former Mayor of Lancaster, died 
at his home in that city. A native of Charleston, he 


came to Lancaster as young man and entered the textile 


business as an associate of the late Leroy Springs. Dur- 
ing his career he was an officer in the following enter- 
prises of this section: Vice-president, Springs Cotton 
Mills, Lancaster; vice-president and director, Bank of 
Lancaster; secretary-treasurer, Lancaster Cotton Mills: 
secretary-treasurer, Eureka Mills of the Fort Mill Man- 
ufacturing Company, and secretary-treasurer of the Lan- 
caster Light & Power Co. A son and three daughters 
survive him. 


E. W. BRAWLEY 


Mooresville, N. C.—Espy Watts Brawley, prominent 
farmer, manufacturer and banker of Mooresville, died of 
a heart attack Tuesday. He had been in ill health for 
some time. 

Mr. Brawley was 67 years of age, and was the only 
child of the late Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Carmi Brawley. 
He spent his entire life on the farm on which he was born. 
Soon after his graduation from the University of North 
Carolina, he took an active interest in the industrial 
growth of the town. He was an organizer of the Dixie 
Cotton Mills and was president of the mills until a few 
years ago when business passed into other hands. In 
1907, Mr. Brawley and others organized the Merchants 
and Farmers Bank of Mooresville, and he was the only 
president this bank ever had. | 


— 
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_ Governor Asks Lawrence To Cite 
Law Violations | 


Defending his position in calling out National Guards- 
men to strike duty, Governor Ehringhaus of North Caro- 
lina called upon President R. R. Lawrence of the State 
Federation of Labor to cite specific instances of violations 
of the law in Spindale, where State troops are doing 
guard duty. 

The Governor’s wire to Mr. Lawrence was in reply to 
one sent him Friday night by the Labor official. In Fri- 
day’s telegram, Lawrence entered protest to activities of 
authorities in Spindale and termed the situation there a 
“damnable outrage.” 

Governor Ehringhaus’ reply follows in full: 

‘Notwithstanding the discourteous tone of your tele- 
gram I shall make you courteous reply. I will be glad to 
have you present names and places of any and every law 
violation in Spindale, on Highway 20 or elsewhere in 
North Carolina to local police authorities or send them to 
me and I will see that they are immediately so presented 
_ to the end that the courts may give them consideration. 
‘You know of course I have no control over the selection 
of deputies in localities, as these are made by local police 
officers selected by the citizens of their locality, and you 
know of course also that charges against union officials 
or any other citizen in the courts will be investigated by 
the courts and that I have no control over them. I con- 
fess I am not as much concerned about a slight inconveni- 
ence in getting to the postoffice in a locality as with the 
forcing out of work and employment of men and women 
who wish a chance to make bread for their dependents. 
You know that I besought you on Tuesday to put a stop 
to unlawful activities of flying squadrons in driving work- 
ers from jobs by violence and intimidation lest I be 
driven to the necessity of using the National Guard for 


the protection of peaceful workers not on strike and that 
the next day (Wednesday) near midday | wired you 
warning that I must be assured of their discontinuance 
or act that day. Notwithstanding this you have stated 
that I broke faith with you in calling out troops to protect 
peaceful workers in non-strike territory. Had _ these 
squadron activities, which Washington dispatch in today's 
Greensboro News reports Mr. Gorman as stating unau- 
thorized, gotten beyond your control or were you forget- 
ting or neglecting your promise to me to restrain them 
and their unlawful activities. You know that no trooper 
is being utilized about a mill which has voluntarily struck, 
but that they are located at non-strike mills only. You 
know no effort has been made to break the strike at any 
mill which is under voluntary strike. Press reports, my 
files and your own statement that ‘brakes should be put 
on’ furnish proof of repeated violence after this promise 
to me. Again I say to you that the National Guard is 
being used only at request and in connection with local 
authorities to preserve the peace and when that peace and 
the rights of peaceful and non-striking citizens are re- . 
spected and then only will the necessity for its presence 
be eliminated. I hope that the disclaimer by Mr. Gor- 
man of authorization of these flying squadron force-outs 
will suggest to you the propriety and necessity of putting 
a stop at once to such activities in North Carolina and an 
end to the disorders that have precipitated the use of the 
National Guard. To be sure you will recognize the fact 
that under the law workers whose only sin has been 
failure to follow your leadership are entitled to the same 
respect and protection by the law as those who are en- 
listed under your banner. Let’s have an end to violence 
in North Carolina and settle our industrial disputes in 
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the orderly and lawful way contemplated by the Consti- 
tution and law. By such methods only can the general 
public be impressed with the justice of contentions 
made.” 

Mr. Lawrence’s telegram of Friday night, to which the 
Governor replied, follows: 

“You claim you desire to protect the interests of all 
the people in North Carolina according to recent state- 
ments. Authorities of Spindale have roped off streets 
even preventing people from free access to the United 
States postoffice. 

“Special deputies on duty include ex-convicts and 
bootleggers, I am informed from unimpeachable sources. 


North Carolina citizens traversing State Highway No. 20. 


running through the town of Spindale have had their 
rights forcibly interfered with and have been embar- 
rassed. 


‘Union officials were arrested today and thrown in jail 
without justifiable cause while being accompanied about 
the streets by a legitimate officer of the law and charged 
with inciting to riot. 


“If you have any degree or sense of ‘atic I implore 
you to put a stop to this damnable outrage immediately.”’ 


Cotton Yield Estimate Up 57,000 Bales 


Washington.—The cotton crop was estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at 9,252,000 bales, an increase 
of 57,000 over the yield forecast a month ago. 

Should the final figures approximate the September 
lst estimate, the 1934 crop would be 3,795,000 bales less 
than last year, 5,414,000 less than average production in 
the five-year period, 1928 to 1833, and the shortest since 
1896 with the exception of 1921. : 

The Department noted that cotton prospects were im- 
proved during August in all States east of Alabama by 
generally favorable weather conditions. West of Ala- 
bama further damage resulted from drought. 

Along with the crop forecast, the Department reported 
a decline of 631,000 bales in world consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton for the year ended July, 1934. During the 
same period consumption of Indian cotton increased and 


use of Egyptian cotton reached a new high. Total world » 


consumption—2 5,094,000 running bales—was the largest 
since 1929-1930. 

The report places the condition of the domestic crop on 
September Ist at 53.8 per cent as compared with 60.4 on 
August Ist. | 

This accounted for the 57,000-bale increase in total 
production. 

The yield per acre was estimated at 162.6 pounds, 
against 160.9 a month ago. 

The indicated production this year will fall 3,748 000 
bales below normal consumption of 13,000,000 and will 


cut materially into the 10,836,000-bale carryover. 


Ginnings to September Ist, as reported by the Census 
Bureau, was placed at 1,397,886 running bales as com- 
pared with 1,398,139 in the same period a year ago. 

Drought damage has cut the prospect in Texas, the 
largest cotton growing State, almost half under last year’s 
4,428,000-bale crop. The 1934 production was estimated 
at only 2,383,000 bales. 

Even great damage has been done in Oklahoma where 
this year’s crop is estimated at 424,000 bales against last 
In Arkansas, a 711,000- 
bale crop is forecast as against 1,041,000 in 1931. 

The acreage remaining September Ist for harvest, con- 
dition 500-pound gross weight bales, follow: 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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One Traitor 


Harry, nominal proprietor of the Min- 
eette Mills, Grover, N. C., has become the 


first traitor to the textile industry of the South | 


and as such is enjoying a full measure of con- 
tempt. 


In order to secure a few extra days’ operation 
for his little mill he surrendered to the union or- 
ganizers and put on the chains of bondage. 

He agreed that he would kick out of his mill 
every man or woman who did not join the union 
or pay his or her union dues regularly. 

He became so subservient that he agreed that, 
for a consideration, he would, every week, take 
from the pay envelopes of his employees, the 
union dues and turn them over to the racketeers. 
He agrees that he would not employ or discharge 
any worker without the consent of the union. 

The following are the first three paragraphs 
of the agreement: 


1. The union agrees to furnish the employer with a 
sufficient number of competent workers. The employer 
agrees to employ only members in good standing of the 
union in all departments. 

2. A member in good standing of the union is one 
fully paid up in dues and assessments by the 15th of each 
month and who carries a membership card which has not 
for any cause been suspended. 

3. “The employer agrees that whenever it requires ad- 
ditional help it will call upon the union to furnish such 
help and the union agrees to furnish the firm to the best 
of its ability out of its membership such workers as may 
be required. Should the union, however, be unable to 
furnish a sufficient number, of the aforesaid workers 
within one week after the request for them has been 
made by the employer, the union shall notify the em- 
ployer of that fact and the employer may then employ 
non-members of the union. It is expressly understood 
that after a lapse of two weeks the non-members so em- 
ployed shall join the union. 


The union leaders have been loudly proclaim- 
ing that workers have been discharged from 
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mills because of union affiliation and shouting 
that such was a denial of the constitutional lib- 


erty of American citizens. 


The last sentence in paragraph 3 states that 
workers are to be discharged if they do not join 
the union. : 

What becomes of the constitutional liberties 
of such workers? | 

The most contemptible paragraph, of the 
agreement, however, is No. 8, which reads as 
follows: ; 

8. It is agreed that the check-off system shall be in 
effect during the life of this agreement and the employer 
shall deduct all union dues weekly and pay same to the 
financial secretary of the union. For this service the. 


union will pay to the employer or his agent a commission 
of 3 per cent on all collections. 


How any self-respecting employer can agree — 
to become the servant of the racketeers and to 
take money from the envelopes of workers for 
the benefit of said racketeers is beyond us. 

In spite of the general strike demand, the sub- 
servient, Mr. Harry, is allowed to continue to 
operate 40 hours per week and to retain the min- 
imum wage of $12 per week. 


This. shows, as we have charged, that the gen- 


eral: textile strike has one object and one object 


only, and that is the recognition of the United 
Textile Workers. 

The desire for recognition comes from the 
racketeer labor leaders who wish to force every 
cotton mill operative to pay dues under penalty 
of being kicked out of the mills if they do not 
pay and pay promptly. | 

The strike is not for the benefit of mill work- 
ers but for the financial gain of the labor leaders, 
all of whom are playing the game for their own 
financial benefit. | 

Fortunately there are very few traitors such 
as C. F. Harry in the industry and few, if any, 


others are so weak-kneed as to be willing to bow 


their necks for the racketeer’s yoke. 

If Mr. Harry were a more intelligent and bet- 
ter informed man he would know that dozens of 
New England mills have within the past twenty 
years entered into similar agreements only to 
find conditions so intolerable that they had to 
break the chains. 

The latest case on record is that of the Amos- 
keag Mills, which signed an agreement with the 
United Textile Workers of America on July 8, 
1933. The agreement carries ‘almost the identi- 
cal provisions against strikes as the one signed 
by Mr. Harry. ‘No strikes or lockouts are per- 
mitted during the term of this agreement,” the 
provision says. If Mr. Harry hasn’’t heard, he 
should know that Amoskeag workers are on 
strike. The agreement, signed by McMahon 
and Gorman, is just “another scrap of paper.” 
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About five years ago the Naumkeag Mills of 
Salem, Mass., remained as the only New Eng- 
land mill, of any size, which recognized the 
union, and after two years under the yoke, the 
operatives of the Naumkeag Mills asked the 
‘Management to cancel the agreement, as the 
domination of the union leaders had become in- 
tolerable. 

We doubt if there is an employee, even those 
who are union members, of the Minette Mills 
who has any respect for the mill manager who 
has delivered them into bondage. 


President Graham Offers Bail 


ae LAWRENCE, a recent graduate of the 
University of North Carolina, and a social- 
ist, headed a mob which broke into a hosiery mill 
at High Point, N. C., and attempted to drive the 
operatives from their machines. 

When Alton Lawrence was arrested President 
Frank Graham of the University of North Caro- 
lina wired from Pauley’s Island, S. C., that he 
would be pleased to furnish bail for him, and 
that action has aroused a storm of criticism. 

We think that it was very appropriate for 
President Graham to furnish bail because he is 
responsible for Alton Lawrence being a socialist 
He was not a socialist before he entered the Uni- 
versity. 


With the consent, if not the approval, of Presi- 
dent Graham, a small group of radical professors 
at the University of North Carolina have been 
working for several years to install socialism, 
communism and atheism in the minds of imma- 
ture boys intrusted to their care and it was but 
to be expected that they would make converts of 
some of those who had weak minds. 

Much abuse has been heaped upon David 
Clark for protesting against such teaching but 
since President Frank Graham wished to furnish 
bail for the socialist mob leader Alton Lawrence, 
citizens everywhere are saying “It looks like Da- 
vid Clark was right.’’ 


Movie Audience Hisses 
Strike Leaders 


ROM the weekly letter of Cohen, Wachsman 
& Wassall, stock brokers of New York, we 
quote the following: 


It has proven beyond any doubt that the majority of 
our textile workers are appreciative of their jobs and 
want to keep them. As a result, the unions have resorted 
to typical racketeering practices to force the satisfied em- 
‘ployee to desert his job and join the great army of unem- 
ployed. Last night I attended one of our large picture 
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were instructed in the best methods of soliciting 


houses in New York city and I was amaz | 
the audience hiss the movietone speeches 
ered by union leaders of the present textile 
I believe this is important, because it may meal 
public opinion disapproves of the tactics of union lea 
so regardless of their flying squadrons and attempts to 
incite riots, | do not think they can win if public opinion 
is against them. | 


McMahon and Gorman 


Hos. F. McManon, president of the United 

Textile Workers, and Francis J. Gorman, 
vice-president of that organization, are both for- 
eign born and it is significant that their native 
land, England, will profit greatly if they can 
wreck the textile industry of the United States 
or advance our cost of manufacturing cotton 
goods to the point that England can take from 
us all of our export trade. 


It is also worth noting that textile wages in 
England are even now lower than they were in 
the United States prior to the NRA and far 
lower than the present scale under the Code. 

Thos. F. McMahon, generally known through- 
out the textile industry as Thomas Failure Mc- 
Mahon, came to Charlotte in 1920 and, assisted 
by John J. Dean, organized the cotton mill work- 
ers at North Charlotte, Concord, Kannapolis 
and Albemarle. 

The mill operatives were induced to enter the 
union under the positive statement that if a 
strike occurred they would receive $7 per week 
while idle. 

It is estimated that prior to the strike in 1921 
over $50,000 in dues had been collected from 
those who joined the union under the urge of 
McMahon and Dean, but little, if any, of that 
money ever came back to the South and at no. 
time did the strikers receive the promised $7 per 
week. 

From the beginning of the strike, just as in 
the present strike, the strikers were stalled with 
reports of very large sums of money which were 
to be sent from the North to feed them and they 


food and money from merchants and citizens. 

When donations dwindled, McMahon went 
North and the strikers, even though hungry and 
destitute, were kept on the strike with stories 
about the million or more dollars which he would 
bring back. 

When McMahon finally returned he had only 
$2,200 and a group of strikers who met him at 
the Mecklenburg Hotel in Charlotte were so in- 
furiated that they threatened to lynch him and 
he was so scared that he drove to another station 
and caught a train for New York. 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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OVERHEARD ON THE TELEPHONE 


HELLO JIM. 
CALLING TO FIND > 
OUT IF THOSE 
GRATON & KNIGHT |_ 
50-TYPE PICKERS 
HAVE WORKED OUT Ve 
SATISFACTORILY 
FOR YOU ? 


|} THEY ARE THE 
BEST | HAVE 
EVER USED, BILL. 
| THEY LAST LONGER, 
QUICKER,}| 
AND FIT BETTER. 
YOU CAN'T GO 

WRONG IN USING 


50 TYPE PICKERS are better 


And that’s the answer that hundreds of textile mill men like Jim 
will give you. They are using Graton & Knight 50 Type Pickers 
because their experience has proved they are better. 
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U. 8. 
They are made in three thicknesses, all accurately maintained. 
G & K 50-7/32” thick loop — 
G & K 55-3/16” thick loop 
G & K. 60-5/32” thick loop 


Graton & Knight distributors located in every principal textile 
center carry complete stocks. 


GRATON 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Makers of Research Leather Belting and a Complete Line of Textile 
Mill Leathers. 


Pat. 1904316 


September 13, 1934 
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KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Appalachian Mills have received 
the CCC contract for 299,874 pairs of cotton-wool winter 
weight underdrawers at the following prices, subject to 
discount of % per cent 10; for Chicago delivery, 180,000 
at 86.5 cents; 30,844 at 88.5 cents; 26,575 at 90.5 cents; 
for San Antonio, 29,166 at 88.5 cents; for San Francisco, 
33,299 at 90.5 cents.. 


PETERSBURG, VA.—The Regal Silk Hosiery and Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., Peterburg’s newest industry, is expected 
to be in operation within 90 days. 

Arthur K. Deal is president of the new mill, which will 
manufacture full-fashioned silk hosiery. Nine knitting 
machines will be installed at the beginning and others will 
be added later. 


MaAcnotiA, Miss.—Magnolia Cotton Mill here is now 
operating 80 hours weekly, an increase of 20 hours which 
has prevailed for the past three months to meet the re- 
quirements of a 25 per cent reduction in production or- 
dered by the Government. This increase in the number 
of hours per week means a substantial increase in the 
payroll of the 350 operatives of the mills. | 


MontTGoMERY, ALa.—The Crown Cotton Mills, suc- 
cessors to Cloverdale Mills, Inc., have filed a certificate 
of incorporation, with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
officers are listed as follows: Adgar J. Hesslein, of New 
York City, president; H. B. Dowell, of Prattville, Ala., 
vice-president .and general manager; T. M. Wells, of 
Montgomery, secretary; C. B. Boykin, of Montgomery, 
assistant secretary. 


Lexincton, N. C.—-Announcement has been made by 
W. E. Penry, of Auburn, N. Y., president of the Cayuga 
Linen and Cotton Mills, who has been here on business in 
connection with the reopening of the Wabena Mills which 
were recently purchased by the above mills, that plans 
are under way for the resuming of operations of the local 
mills. Capt. F. L. Hill is manager of the local mills. 


Mortimer, N. C.—The Mortimer Cotton Mill, for- 
merly the United Mills Company, is scheduled to resume 
operations October Ist, under new management. These 
mills have been closed since 1929. Superintendent J. F. 
Armstrong is having the machinery put in condition for 
the manufacture of hosiery yarns. The United Mills 
property was recently leased by a group of Gaston Coun- 
ty textile executives. These mills were built in 1922, and. 
operated with little success, until 1929, when they were — 
closed. 


Jerrerson, Ga.—The Jefferson Mills announce the 
appointment of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., as their sole 
selling agent. This appointment is effective as of Septem- 
ber 6th. This selling arrangement covers three units, in- 
cluding Mill No. 1 at Jefferson, Ga.; Mill No. 2 at Craw- 
ford, Ga., and Mill No. 3 at Royston, Ga. 

The range of fabrics produced by these mills includes 
the following: Colored, decorative and plain dobby fab- 
rics for the converting trade. It also includes glove flan- 
nels and waste filling fabric specialties. 
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HicH Potnt, N. C.-—-The Sentinel Hosiery Mills, re- 
cently organized here, will commence operations about 
September 10th as: the result of unexpected delays occa- 
sioned in the installation of machinery, it has been learn- 
ed from W. C. Phillips, who will manage the new busi- 
ness. 

The plant formerly occupied by the K. & E. Hosiery 
Mill here has been leased and is being put into condition 
for operations to begin as soon as the battery of 50 ma- 
chines can be installed together with other equipment 
necessary to the production of the line of infants’ hose 
which the firm will manufacture. The dyeroom and 
boarding equipment is already installed and the other ma- 
chinery will be put up within the next week or so, Mr. 
Phillips stated. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—At a meeting of the stockholders 
of the Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Company 
here, payment of creditors’ claims outstanding against the 
company was given a definite status when notes to meet 
these claims, maturing in six, twelve and eighteen months, 
were authorized in a debenture of trust to be executed by 
~ Donald Comer, of Birmingham, Ala., as liquidating trus- 

tee. 

The liquidation of the company had already progressed 
far enough for the settlement of 69 per cent of the credi- 
tors’ claims, and consequently it was recommended that 
the stockholders elect a board of directors with a greater 
representation from that group, it was pointed out. 

The following nine directors were elected: Mr. Comer, 
J. C. Self, of Greenwood, S$. C.; Mr. Sands, of New York: 
Julian Price, R. D. Douglas, J. C. Watkins and Dr. J. P. 
Turner, of Greensboro; George W. Mountcastle, of Lex- 
ington, N. C., and I. F. Craven, of Ramseur, N. C. 

Mr. Comer was re-elected president of the company; 
Mr. Mountcastle was named vice-president and secretary ; 
W. W. Stewart, of New York, treasurer, and R. E. 
Reeves, also of New York, assistant secretary. 

The stockholders gave unanimous approval of Mr. 
Comer’s management of the affairs of the company and 
expressed full confidence in the future direction of the 
concern. 

An oral report on the liquidation of the company and 
its financial status was presented by Mr. Comer, and 
although not venturing to predict what results of the fu- 
ture would be, he was hopeful that they would include 
the payment of a substantial amount to the stockholders. 
There can be no distribution of the liquidated assets to 
the stockholders, however, until all claims and notes have 
been paid, which will be at least a year and a half under 
the agreement made. Others of the group were also hope- 
ful that the stockholders would benefit to some extent 
from the liquidation in the near future.. Mr. Comer, the 
president, presided over the meeting. 


Coffin Wires Praise To Gov. Blackwood 


Howard E. Cofiin, chairman of the board of Southeast- 
ern Cottons, Inc., wired Governor Blackwood of South 
Carolina on Saturday praising the manner in which he 
has acted to prevent violence in the strike there. 

The telegram follows: “As a resident of the neighbor- 
ing State of Georgia let me express to you my apprecia- 


Reduces Heating Costs 
15 to 40% 


Helps to End Stops 
and Delays 
in starting looms, 
spinning frames, 
knitting and finishing 
machines 


Improves Quality 
of Product 


Increases Output of 
workers and machines 


1? 


@ If room temperatures in your 


mill are “controlled” by hand or 


by worn-out obsolete controls don’t 


be surprised if you find temperature 


fluctuations of 5 to 15° F. above or 


below the proper point. By stabal- 


izing room temperature in each de- 
partment POWERS axztomatic con- 
trol will immediately help you to 


gain the valuable advantages listed 


above. May we submit an estimate? 


There’s no obligation. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
OFFICES IN 43 CITIES 


CHICAGO, 2720 Greenview Ave. NEW YORK CITY, 231 East 46th Sc. 


BOSTON, 125 St. Botolph St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Hardt Bldg. 
READING, 1121 No. 11th St. 


ATLANTA, 306 Bona Allen Bidg. 
HIGH POINT, Box 264 
BIRMINGHAM, Homewood Stat., Box 27 


Quickly Pays Back Its Cost 
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“No More “Cheap” Compounds--- 
PVE LEARNED MY LESSON!” 


“I thought I was smart saving a few cents a pound on my 


processing compounds. Now I lose a customer and ten 
times the amount I ‘saved.’ Never again!” 


Don’t take the risk! Use ONYX processing and finishing com- 
pounds. Benefit by research and careful manufacture. Get oper- 
ating economies, trouble-free production, finer fabrics and better 
prices. Prove this with tests in your mill, Write for samples, 
stating operation and fabric. | 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 
in Canada: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., Montreal 


PROCESSING 


& FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS 


FOR INSTALLATION IN 
MILLS AND FACTORIES 


You can t beat the Vogel Number Five 


HERE is only one kind of closet to in- 

stall in a factory, and that is one de- 
signed especially to withstand the hard usage 
and rough treatment which a factory closet 
receives. We recommend the Vogel Number 
Five for all types of factory installation. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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ST. LOUIS. MO. 


VOGEL Products 
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tion for the courage and unselfish devotion to duty with 
which you have acted to protect our Southlands’ greatest 
industry from the destructive operations of a lawless 
minority acting under the Dillinger-like leadership of ir- 
responsible labor racketeers. . With the present aggressive 
protection of your State authorities insuring law and or- 
der and guaranteeing to loyal workers their rights as citi- 
zens and safety for their families every textile mill in the 
State will be soon again giving full employment to those 
who desire to work. Good luck and success to you.” 


Cotton Yield Estimate Up 57,000 Bales 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Virginia, acreage, 57,000, condition, 88 per cent of a 
normal, and indicated production, 38,000 bales; North 
Carolina, 964,000, 80 and 656,000; South Carolina, 1,- 
267,000, 70 and 703,000; Georgia, 2,124,000, 66 and 
933,000; Florida, 84,000, 67 and 23,000; Missouri, 288,- 
000, 61 and 175,000; Tennessee, 755,000, 60 and 355,- 
000; Alabama, 2,199,000, 69 and 965,000; Mississippi 
2,615,000, 61 and 1,039,000; Louisiana, 1,225,000, 50 
and 436,000; Texas, 10,390,000, 44 and 2,383,000; 
Oklahoma, 2,539,000, 30 and 424,000; Arkansas, 2,269,- 
000, 43 and 711,000; New Mexico, 92,000, 69 and 77,- 
000; Arizona, 132,000, 94 and 104,000; California, 222,- 
000, 91 and 218,000; all other States, 19,000, 77 and 
12,000; lower California, Old Mexico (not included in 
United States or California totals), 62,000, 42 and 13,- 
000. | 

Ginnings to September Ist by States (with compara- 
tive figures to the same date a year ago in parenthesis, 
follow: 

Alabama, 58,190 (90,673); Arizona, 6,453 (216); Ar- 
kansas, 58,758 (5,161); Florida, 6,709 (8,410); Georgia, 
125,715 (238,886); Louisiana, 93,730 (47,136); Missis- 
sippi, 82,432 (45,856); Oklahoma, 13,830 (3,544); 
South Carolina, 4,505 (51,271); Texas, 936,287 (902,- 
951); Missouri, 7,953 (2); all other States, 3,324 (1, 
975). 

The Department said that during August cotton pros- 
pects improved in all States from Alabama east because 
of general favorable weather conditions. 

These increases were partly offset by decreases in 
States west of Alabama. In Texas the production. fore- 
cast was virtually the same as a month ago while Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma showed sharp declines inflicted by 
wrought damage. 

The yield of 80 pounds per acre forecast for Oklahoma 
is the lowest on record for that State. On the other 
hand, the Department said, the 325 pounds per acre pre- 
dicted in North Carolina was one of the highest ever 
forecast in that State. 

Cotton consumed during July amounted to 359,372 
bales. Cotton on hand in consuming establishments on 
July 31st was 1,230,369 bales and in public storages and 
at compresses 5,565,140 bales. 

The Department said the number of active consuming 
cotton spindles for the month was 24,417,682. Total 
imports for July were 10,893 bales while the exports of 
domestic cotton, excluding linters, were 305,820 bales. | 


GriFFEN, Ga.—Employment will be provided for fifty 


| ‘additional operatives when 250 looms that have been idle 


for some time at a unit of the Highland Mills group are 
put into operation in another building. These looms have 
been installed in a three-story addition to the southern 
part of Griffin plant of the company. The principal ad- 
dition covers an area of about 108 by 247 feet. The 


small structure measures 38 to 62° feet. 
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McMahon and Gorman 
(Continued from Page 15) 


The strikers never did get the $7 per week 
which was promised them nor did they get the 
$50,000 which they had paid in as dues. 


More than seven small merchants who had 


been induced to give credit to strikers went into 
bankruptcy. 


Thos. F. McMahon and John J. Dean knew 
almost from the beginning that the strike would 
be a failure but they deliberately stalled the 
strikers and allowed them to suffer while they 
picked up some additional money from new 
members. Not a single point was gained as the 
result of the strike. 


Francis J. Gorman went to Danville, Va., 
about four years ago and organized the workers 
in the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
which paid the highest wages in the South, and 
where H. R. Fitzgerald had gone to an extreme 
in providing for the pleasure and comfort of the 
workers. 

After a large amount of initiation fees and 
dues had been paid and Francis Gorman had 
benefited by same, a strike was pulled and then 
Gorman began the same system of stalling as 
McMahon used at Charlotte. 


Under his statement that in a short time thou- 
sands of dollars of relief money would arrive, 


Gorman induced a group of strikers who owned 


their own homes to sign a note as the means of 
securing food for those who were hungry. 

When there were no more dues to be collected 
Gorman slipped out of Danville and the strike 
ended without a single point having been gained. 

A suit was brought against those who had 
been induced to sign the note and they were 
faced with the loss of their homes but we do not 
know the final outcome. 


H. R. Fitzgerald died soon after the strike 
and it is generally agreed that sorrow over the 


turning of his employees against him, had much | 


‘to do with his illness. 

The foreign born Thos. F. McMahon and 
Francis J. Gorman caused the present general 
textile strike and are now stalling the strikers 
with the same old story about the millions of 
dollars of relief money which is to come. 

During the recent meeting of the United Tex- 


tile Workers in New York it was admitted that | 


there was a million dollars in the treasury. 

That money belongs to those from whom it 
was taken in initiation fees and dues but no 
matter how hungry they may be it will not be 
sent South but will remain in control of McMa- 
hon and Gorman and be used to pay their fat 
salaries and hotel bills. 
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e In Choosing Your 
New York Hotel 


REMEMBER THESE 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
of the NEW EDISON 


@ Sun - Ray Health Lamps 
® New York’s Newest Hotel 
@ In the Heart of Times Square 
© Five Minutes to 50 Theatres 


© 1000 Rooms © 1000 Baths 
@ 1000 Radios 


e Extra - Large - Sized Rooms 
Many Windows — Large Closets 


@ Extremely moderate rates— 


Single from $2.50 day 
Double $4.00 


47 ST. JUST WEST OF B’WAY 


on W K °® 
JOHN L. HORGAN GENERAL MANAGER 


RUBBER ROLL 
COVERING 


All Kinds 


FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 


Including Squeeze, Mangle, Padder, Jig, 
Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks 


CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO. 


SALISBURY NORTH CAROLINA 


CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 


The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 


bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 


Textile Soaps and Chemicals 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St, Boston 228 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


| Wellington, Sears Company > 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DomMBESTIOC Export 
MERCHANDISING 


 JosHua L. BaILy & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. Naw 


93 Franklin St., Boston . 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans San Francisco 


BALING PREss 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain. Cente: 


of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 


Self contained, Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


32% West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y, 


COTTON ODS 


Nw York.—With market developments overshadowed 
by the interest in strike, cotton goods were generally quiet 
during the week. Prices were very firm and in some cases 
higher. Buyers were very cautious about contracts and 
wished assurance of delivery. Mills were slow to offer 
goods for forward delivery. All goods on order are want- 
ed at once, and buyers are constantly seeking anticipation 
of deliveries. 

The print cloth list advanced under pressure of inquiry 
for spot shipments which were not readily availab’e in a 
number of selling houses. There were few houses, if any, 
willing to sell futures because of the uncertainties caused 
by the strike. The advance in the print cloth list gener- 
ally amounted to ‘ca yard, which was paid on fairly 
substantial quantities for quick shipment. All sales notes 
were carrying strike clauses, because of the fact that 
even mills which were still in operation were not certain 
that flying squadrons would not enter their towns and 
meet success in their efforts to close the plants. 

Sheetings were stronger at the week-end, several con- 
structions having sold at advances over the prices quoted - 
prior to the strike. The advances were not entirely at- 
tributed to the strike, since several styles already had 
been in a tight position and were advancing. The strike 
unquestionably tightened the situation, however. 

In the fine goods division there was somewhat more 
activity than had! been general in’ the few weeks prior to 
the strike. Buyers picked up quick deliveries of a wide 
variety of standard fine goods constructions, giving par- 
ticular attention to combed lawns. Prices in several divi- 
sions advanced Ygc to 4c a yard, and the advances were 
paid for good quantities. There were few instances of 
inquiry for later shipments, but these usually were not 
productive of business because of the unwillingness of 
sellers to take chances on the future price situation. The 
number of fine goods mills closed was somewhat more 
than had been expected, and increased during the week. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 51% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 5 

Gray goods, 38'%4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 91% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 844 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 10% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s : 834 
Brown sheetings, standard 1034 
Tickings, 8-ounce 19 

Denims _ 15% 
Dress ginghams 16% 
Staple ginghams 9M 
Standard prints 1% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
: Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK | 


] 
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YARN MARKET 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The market was not very active 
during the week, but there was a general tightening of 
the stock situation and prices were higher and firmer 
especially for future shipment. Mills were careful about 
contracts and most buyers were interested only when they 
could be assurred of deliveries. 


The crop report had little effect on the yarn situation. 
Toward the close of the week practically all inquiries 
were for spot shipment and full prices were paid where 
yarns were available. 


Anticipating a tie-up in deliveries from the South, som> 
of the Philadelphia establishments stocked the more pop- 
ular numbers conservatively, in the realization that some 
of their customers doubtless would want spot lots in smal! 
quantity. 

By reason of this foresight on the part of a few houses 
carded yarns were available for immediate delivery, and 
buyers did not object to prices on a basis of 29'% cents 
for 10s single on:cones. This compares with 28'% cents 
accepted early last week. Not a great deal of yarn was 
asked for, however, and sellers are offering virtually none. 

One result of the suspension of deliveries from some of 
the Southern spinning plants will be a clearance of stock 
yarns, unless consuming mills also are compelled to shut 
down. Most of the shipments since the strike call was 
issued have been against old contracts. 


Some mercerizers have withdrawn prices for the pres- 
ent, so far as relates to the Philadelphia area. As stated 
by one leading éstablishment’s executives, inquiries are 
given prompt and respectful attention, while quotations 
are for the day of their receipt only, unless otherwise 
specified. 


The shutdown in the Gastonia, N. C., combed yarn 
district, it was said, need not prevent continued opera- 
tions among the processing mills, the latter having on 
hand an ample supply of the gray yarn to cover their 
needs for the next month or two at their present rate of 
operations. 


Southern Single Warps 30s 3614-37 
28%-... 40s 4244-43 % 
12s . 40s ex. - 4444-45 

33 %-_. 10s 3812-29 
10s... = 43 lés 30% -31 

Southern Single Skeins 20s 3114.32 

Carpet Yarns 
-- Colored ‘atrips 8s, 3 on 
20s $12 - and 4-ply 
26s 332 White carpets, 8s 
Part Waste Insulating Yarns 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, 1-ply - 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 24 -25% 
l4s 2914-30 16s, 2-ply 
30-30% 0s, 2-ply 29% - 
0s 3114-32 30s 2-ply -. 
24s 84-34% 96s, 2-ply 38%- 

8 - ~ - 
30s ex. .. 3744-38 10s 28%-. 

28 -28% # i6s 30. «C- 
2814-29 18s - 
12s 29 -29% 20s 31 
30 -30% 24s 33 
2 35 -35 0514-36 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the — 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


31 W. Firet Street, Chariette, N. C. 


FITS PAPER | 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Changes Travelers every 2 
weeks now instead of 2 days 


That's what a Connecticut mill 
was able to do when they started using Circle-D’s.. 
Victor Circle-D's won't last 500% longér on every applica- 
tion, but they'll set an entirely new standard for your spin- 
ning production. 


Try them at our expense, We'll send samples FREE. No 
obligation. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


17383 Ave., N.E. | 187 So. Marietta St. 


Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Hemieck 2743 Tel.—247 
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Fine Cotton Crop in N. C. 


Raleigh, N. C.—North Carolina 
cotton farmers, despite sharp acreage 
reductions for 1934, stand to benefit 
on current conditions by one of the 
heaviest yields per acre in the State’s 
history and to produce only 28,000 
fewer bales than a year ago. 


The crop reporting service of the 
State Department of Agriculture 
showed that the present 80 per cent 
condition of growth of the cotton 
crop compares with 71 per cent a 
year ago, and 67 per cent for the past 
10-year average. The condition is 10 
per cent above any of the other large 
cotton-producing States. 


The indicated yield per acre stands 
at 325 pounds, or the third largest in 
the State’s history and larger than in 
any year since the boll weevil cover- 
ed the State in 1924. 


In 1926, the record crop year, 1,- 
208,000 bales were produced, averag- 
ing only 320 pounds to the acre. The 
heaviest yield was 342 pounds per 
acre in 1911, with the next 328 
pounds in 1923. 

The report shows 964,000 acres for 
harvest now as compared with 1,- 
320,000 reported on July Ist of last 
year. 


‘Industrial Declares 
Dividend On Stock 


The board of directors of the In- 
_ dustrial Rayon Corporation, meeting 
at the New York offices, declared a 
dividend of 42 cents a share on its 
stock. This dividend is payable Oc- 
tober Ist to stock of record Septem- 
ber 17th. The dividend was declared 
with the provision, however, that the 
payment be made only with respect 
to shares that have been exchanged 
under the stock split-up plan approv- 
ed last spring. 


Big Noted 
| For Mill Insurance 


Richmond, Va.—Local insurance 
offices, with territory embracing Vir- 
ginia an dthe Carolinas, report that 
they have been flooded with applica- 
tions from textile plants in that ter- 
ritory since the call for the general 
strike in the textile industry . went 
forth, and they say that the demand 
for the coverage has not abated since 
the rate was tripled several days ago. 

Operators, already carrying some 
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of this insurance, have been adding 
to the line, because of the possibility 
of mob violence and sabotage. Oth- 
ers, without such protection, have 
been losing no time taking on sub- 
stantial amounts of coverage. 


JAMES E. TAYLOR 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Some Sidelights On the Strike 
(Continued from Page 4) 
This represents about 1 per cent of gross business In a 
good year. 

These figures are accurately corroborated by the In- 
ternal Revenue Department of the Federal Government 
which has given out a statement covering 907 corporate 
income tax returns for 1929 from manufacturers of cot- 
ton goods, dress goods, cotton yarns, plain cloth, printed 
and converted cotton goods not elsewhere classified, dye- 
ing, finishing and napping companies. This covers 31,- 
370,632,283 of gross sales by practically all cotton textile 
manufacturers who paid an income tax in 1929 and shows 
the statutory net income less statutory net deficit for this 
huge group as $22,017,038 out of which the Federal 
Government collected $5,767,912 for income taxes. 


‘Here Is All the Union Asks 


Francis Gorman, chairman of the textile union strike 
committee, has issued the terms of an agreement which he 
proses to submit to the mills as a basis for strike settle- 
ment. The very modest demands which Mr. Gorman pre- 
sents are’ quoted herewith: 

‘Agreement by and between the national office of the 


United Textile Workers of America and the (blank) 


company or association of em- 
ployers located in the city of (blank ) 
State of (blank) | : affecting all of 
its mills, regardless of where located, provided they are 
located in the United States of America. In considera- 
tion of the mutual performance in good faith by the par- 
ties intended to be bound hereby, individually and col- 
lectively, and in a desire to make harmonious the rela- 
tions existing between them, the parties agree with each 
other as follows: 

1. Recognition is hereby given the United Textile 
Workers and the department known as (write in the name 
of department if department exists), to bargain collec- 
tively for all employees employed by the company or as- 
sociation of employees. 

2. The hours of labor shall not be more than 30 hours 
per week, divided in five days of not more than six hours 
per day. Not more than two shifts shall constitute a 
week’s work. 

3. The attached wage scale and machine load limit 
shall be considered part of this agreement (wage scale 
and machine load mus tbe attached in this place). 

4. There shall be no interference on the part of the 
company or association of employers or its agents with 
the collection of union dues on mill premises, providing 


such collections do not interfere with the production of. 


the mill. 

5. All grievances arising in the shop shall be adjusted 
by the union and the employer. In the first instance, 
such grievances shall be submitted to the shop committee 
and the mill foreman or mill superintendent representing 
the employers, and in the event they cannot adjust such 
griveances, the matter shall then be submitted to the 
officials of the union and the employer. In the event the 
union and the employer cannot agree, the matter shall be 
submitted to a board of arbitration, consisting of three 
persons—one member chosen by the employers, one cho- 
sen by the union, and one member chosen by the two 
members previously selected, whose decisions shall be 
final and binding on both parties. 

6. There shall be no strikes or lockouts during the 
life of this agreement. 

7, This agreement shall.commence and be binding on 
the parties hereto from (blank) month (blank) 


Clements - Cadillac = 
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and shall continue in force until September 1, 

1935, and shall automatically renew itself unless termi- 
nated by either party by giving 30 days written notice by 
registered mail of its desire to terminate this agreement. 

In witness thereof, the parties hereto have caused these 
presents to be signed by their duly respective authorized 
officers and their respective seals to be affixed, the date 
and year first above written. 

(Signed ) 
sentative of the U. T. W. - 
ed.) 


(by a nattional repre- 
A., signature to be duly attest- 


‘ (By a duly authorized repre- 
sentative of the company or association, signature to be 
duly attested. ) 7 


Portable Electric Blower 
Blows—Suction Cleans—Sprays 


= Keeps motors, looms, 
frames, cards, shearing, 
napping and knitting 
machines, etc., free of 
destructive dust and 
dirt. 


Reduces fire hazard, shutdowns, burnouts—delivers a blast 
of clean, dry air—sufficient force to clean delicate and in- 
tricate machinery without injury. 


Write for descriptive literature and trial offer. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


6657 S. Narragansett Avenue, Chicago, illinois 


GARLAND 

LOOM. PICKERS and 

LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Mrs. Co. SACO. ME. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
_ executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts and materials, and believe this guide all prove of real value to our 


sudscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Léchler, 2107 7th 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington A. T. Jatob- 
son, Mer.; Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
ford Bide., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Char- 
lette, N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Par- 
ker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Tennessee 
Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, 
Cincinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., 
- W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe 
Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., Shell Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mgr. ; New 
Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., F. W. 
Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric 
Bidg., C. L. Crosby, Mgr.; St. Louis, Mo., 
Railwa Exchange Bidg., C. L. Orth, 
Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National 
Bank Bidg., Parl R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, 
Fla., 4156 Hampton St., H. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., 
D. M. MecCargar, Mer.; Washington, D. 
C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mgr. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
$0 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. Tth 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mgr. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church 8St., 
New York City. Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
R. Sou. Office, Independence plds.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr., Frank 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 611 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atlanta, Ga.; R. A. Singleton, R. 5, Box 
i28, Dallas, Tex.; R. EB. Buck. Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, S. C.; P. Dupree 
Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Bros., inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.; 216 Central Ave., B. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas RKep., Textile Bupply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


lanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; 
Geo.. B. Snow, ne Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia; William C. Perkins, Kep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 
lanta, Ga A. P, Robert and G. P. 
michael. Atlanta Office. 

8.. C. 


Co., At- 
Car- 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ll. Bou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 
c., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Silever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
(Thier. 608 Palmetto 8t., Spartanburg, 8. 
.: R. C. Young, Jefferson Apts., Char- 
lotte, N. C, 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Raiph Gossett, oodside 
Bidg., Greenville, 3. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 8. C.; Belton 
Cc, Plowden, Griftin, ‘fa. ; Jastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; 5S. Frank Jones, 
909 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C.; 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
Birmingham, Ala. es 

Co., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
son men W. Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, 
WN; 

Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 

Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., 
Charlotte. N. C. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg , 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. a 

Campbell & Co., John, 7 Hudson 8 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Eirby, 


‘ 


P. O. Box 482, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Chariotte, N. C.; A 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Stee! & Iron Co., Greensboro, 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C a 


Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St., New York City. Sou. Offices, 619 E. 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. 


Clements Mfg. Co., 6650 S..Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago, Ul. Sou Rep:, W. F. De- 
Laney, 219 Mutual Blidg., Richmond, Va. 


Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C.; Luther Knowles, 
Jr., 228 Springs 8t., 8. W., P. O. Box 466, 
Atianta, Ga. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


Corn Products Refinin 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

Dary ag Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., John BE. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Ce., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist Rep., Wm. W. Moore, Charlotte Elec- 
tric Repair Co.. Charlotte, N. C., 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., BB. B. Spencer, Bax 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., BEB. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. |., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; 
D ewman, Asst. Mer.; EB. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer.-Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. EB. Green, H. B. Constable, W. 
R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, 
Ww. . Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Bidg., Greensboro, . R. Dabbs, 
John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Provident Bide., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda 
Apt., Greenville, 8. C.; J. M. Howard, 125 
8S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Cray- 
ton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Eaten, Paul 8., 218 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence. 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. 0. 
Box 681, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sou. Reps., . Ga., Ala.—Walter YV. 
Gearhart Co., 301 Volunteer Bldg., 
lanta, Ga.; N. C., 8. C., Va.—E. H. Gii- 
1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 

Firth-Smith Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia. N.C. C. 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 


ep., Engineerin ales Co., 601 Bullders 
Bide. Charlotte, 

General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, At- 
lanta, Ga., HB. H. Ginn, Dist. Mar.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.: Char- 


Co., 17 Batter) 


Johnston Bldg., 


161 Devonshire 8t., 
Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker, 


C., B. 
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lotte, N. C., EB. P. Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, 
Tex., L.. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., BEB. M. Wise, . O'Hara, Mara.; 
UkKlahoma City, Okla., F. Hathway, B. 
F. Duniap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mar.; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, 
Ky., .B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFariane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., J. 
Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. 
Uhr, Mgr.; Sou. Sarvice Shops, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
¥. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex, F. C. 
Sunker, Mer. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank 5B. Keener, 
i187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. 
Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C, 


Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., The, 200 
S. Brevard S8St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., tnc., The, 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 206- 
207 EK. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 718-716 Linden Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; EB. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring 8t., Shreveport, 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sta., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1226-81 ; 
Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou. Office & Warehouse, 302 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass, 
Sales Reps.: R&R. . Davis, Graton & 
Knight Co., 318 Vine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 116 S. llth 8St., St. Louts, 
Mo.; O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.; D. J. Moore, 1286 Over- 
ton Park, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce Bt., 
Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Mc- 
Gowin-Lyons Hdwe. & Bupply Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; C. C, Anderson, 801 Woodside 
Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Came- 
ron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fila.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fia.; 
sSmith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Tay- 
lor-Parker inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battey 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus 
iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Sup- 
ply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
fex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
fenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.,; 
Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern 
Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; BEB. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. Geo. A. MceFetters, Mgr. Sales Hep., 
Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-38034, Greens- 
boro, C. 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., Samuel! 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St., Dallas, Tex. 

H & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. L. Sou. Office, 815 The Citisens 
and Southern National Bank Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham. 
N. C., Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 620, Charlotte. N. C. 

Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., 
W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter 
Andrew, 1306 Court Square Bidg., Balti- 
more, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.;: J. BE. Da- 
vidson, 2401 Maplewood Ave., Richmond, 
Va.; E. R. Holt, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; . Kinney, 
1410 First National Bank Bideg., Chariotte, 
N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 
2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, Atlanta. Ga.; 
James A. Brittain, 722 27th Place South, 
Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. 
Charles St., New Orleans, La.: B. 5. 
Paty 833 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 


Houghton Wool Co., 258 Summer 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. B. Taylor, 
P. O. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C | 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant. 244 Forsyth 
St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Guy L. Melchor, 


Mer. Sou. Reps., 
Embassy Apts., 
ington, D. 
lanta Office. 


Hudson industrial Co., 702 Metropolitan 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Sou. Rep., Walter 
M. P. O. Box 939, Charlotte, N. C. 


rolit, Inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
J. red Lechler, 2107 EB. Tth St.. Char- 
lotte, eg C.; Belton C. Plowden. ‘Griffin, 
Ga 8. Ligon. Greenville. &. 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland Ohio, 
Sou. Reps., J 
Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. 
Jackson, 920 Provident Bidg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn: 
Sou. Rep., W. Irving Bullard. Treas.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Bervice Dept.. 
8S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C.; Sou. Dis- 
Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greens- 
boro, C.; Textile Mill Bupply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co. Gastonia, N.C.: 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Bulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8 C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


industrial Supply Co., Clinton. 8. C.: Car- 
olina Supply Co.; Greenville. 8 C.: Soutb- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Greenvlile 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.., 
and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Alea.: Waters-Gariand 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., N. J. Sou. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


. M. Terryberry. 20% 
1613 St.. Wash- 
Guy L. Melchor. Jr., At- 


tributors, 


Sou. 
Greenville. 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Blde.. 
S C., Daniel H. Wallace. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville. 8. C.. Charlotte. 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep.; Claude 
B. ler. P. O. Box 18838. Greenville. 8 C-_: 
Luke J. Castile, 6156 N. Church &t.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: F. Af. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Kewanee Machinery & 
Kewanee, Ill. N. C. and S. 
neering Sales Co., 601 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Products, 


Conveyor Ce., 
Cc. Rep., Enei- 
Builders’ Bidg.. 


Aurora. TIL 
NN. -G. ad 8. C. Rep.., Engineering Sales 
Co., $01 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., Passaic. N. 
Sou. Offices and Reps... The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Bir- 
mingham. Ala.: Alabama-—Anniston An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birminghba Crandall 
(Special Agent): rmingham. 

dw. Co.; Gadsden. Gadsden 
Huntsville. Nooitn Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw Co. Fior- 
ida—Jackson ville. The Cameron & Bark- 
; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
. The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atilanta. Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah... D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan. 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louteville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, 
T. 8S. Morrison & Co.: Charlotte. Char- 
lotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Tron 
Works & Supply Co.: Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Potnt. Kester Machinery Co... and 
Beeson Hwe. Co.: Lenotr. Bernhardt- 
Seagie Co.: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting 
Co.; Raleigh. Diiion Supply Co.: Wilming- 
ton, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Keas- 
ter Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton. It- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter. Bumter Machinery Co.: Spartan- 
burg. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
Chattanooga Belting & 
Johnaon City. Summers Hdw. 

noxville W. J. Savage Co.: 
ville, Buford Bros., Ine. 


of Ray- 


Salesmen, FE. H. 


Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. Alta Vista Apts., 
Knoxville, Tenn., C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 
North 30th St.. Birmingham. Ala.: RB. C. 
Phctead 2519 27th Place S., Birmingham, 


; R. Rutherford, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


National Oll Products Co.. 
J. Sou. Reps:, R. B. Macintyre. 801 
Boulevard, Charlotte, N. C.: H. Small, 
799 Argonne Ave., N. E.. Ga. 
Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 2387 W. Mx- 
change 8t., R. lL. Sou, Office 


1213 Harding 


Agt. Sou. 
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and Warehouse, 131 W. First 8St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps., L. BE. Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
C.: H. B. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 

Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville. 8. C. 


N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. on: Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, N. Spartanburg, 8. 
C., New Orleans, La., Ga., Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


Orleans Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div., 6401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 
N. Cc. and 8S. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Butiders’ Bidg., Charlotte. N. Cc. 


Onyx Oll & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Bou. Rep., Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Philadelphia Beliting 
N. C., BE. J. Payne, Mgr. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del.; 
Mitchell, Mgr. 


Rebinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Stz., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. ‘Heath, Sou. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, 


Co., High Point, 
E., 35 N. Sixth S8t., 
Factory and Tannery, 
Atianta Store, C. R. 


Gregory, Charlotte, Brand. 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. 6 
Bellflower Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.: C. M. 
oo 1101 W. Market 8t., Greensboro, 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk S8t., Bos- 


ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair De 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atianta, Ua., 
John L. Graves, Mgr.; Greenville,.5. C. 


Seyde!l Chemical Co., Jersey City. N. J. 
Sou. Rep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, 8. C. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W., 
a. 


Co., The, Cleveland, 
©. Sou, Reps.: H. Steger, 212 W. Firat 
St.. Charlotte, x C.; R. B. Olney, 168 B. 
Main S8t., Spartanburg, Ss. C.; W. O. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main 8St., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.; W. B. McLeod, 2456 W. Freemason 8t., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock 
St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 2383 
Peachtree Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 


8 Cummins. Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphf&s, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 

ag Eastwood Cerp., Paterson. N. J. 
Sou Carolina Speciality Co., Char- 
lotte, 

Soluol Georgia Ave... Pfovi- 
dence, R. IL. Bou. Rep., ene J. Adams. 


Terrace Apts.. Anderson. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 
N. 


Textile Banding Mill, Char- 


lotte 


CGo.,. NX. 8t. Pauli, 
Minn. N. C. Cc. Rep., Engineering 
Co., 601 Buliders’ Bide. Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain. Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. H. C. Jones. 
Mer.: Sou. Rep.. Horace BE. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte. N. Cc 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Bou. Office 
and Piant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenvilie. 
Ss. C., BH. B. Mer. Sou. Reps., 
W. O. Jones and W. Cain, Greenville 


office. 

Stein, Hall & Co., tnc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
Mer. 

Stewart tron Works, Cincinnati, O 


Hutto, Box 43. 
Peterson-Stewart 
241. Liberty St., 


Greensboro, N. 
Fence Construction Co., 
Spartanburg, 8. C 


Chas. H., Stone Bidg.. Charlotte. 


Sales Reps., Jasper C. 
es: 


Stonhard Co., 401 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. W. E. Woowrow, Sou. Dist. 
Mer., 552 Murphy Ave., 8S.W., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
©. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TL Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N 
Ga. 
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Textile- Machinery Co., Provi- 


dence, R. Sou. Offi 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Sho * The, Franklin 8St., 
tanburg, 8. BE. J. 
Treas. 


U. 8 .Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, <ja. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenvilie, 8. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Saler 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., K. 
_C., Atlanta, 


ce, Johnston 


Spar- 
Baddy, Sec. and 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn 8t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 793. Greenville, 8. C.; 


eo B. Land, P. O. Box 158 Athens, 
a. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office. Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Maer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L., with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 8S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C 
also stock room in charge of B. F 
Barnes, Jr., — 1783 Inverness Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, 


Co., Johnston Bidg., Charictte, 
. C., Harry L. Dalton. Mer. 


eee inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. 
nedy, Pres.: F. Ww. 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville. 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Blde.. Char- 
lotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I: Dal- 
ton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta. 
Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley. 
Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham 
2029 EB. Fifth St.. Charlotte, N.C. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic. N. J. Sou. 
Reps., C. R. Bruning. 1202 W. Market 8St.., 
Greensboro, N. C.: alter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4617 Rossville Bivd.. Chattanooga, 

enn. 


A. Ken- 
Warrington, field man- 


The Violent. Phase 


A strike that can win only by open 
and prolonged violence cannot. win 
at all. That has been the rule in 
this country. Level-headed laborers 
know this. Mayor LaGuardia knows 
it, and in his speech at Chicago in 
praise of organized labor specifically 
warned strikers not to disturb public 
order. But the chairman of the gen- — 
eral committee of the textile strike is 
of a different mind. With an arro- 
gance almost unaccountable, he de-— 
clares that “‘we shall close the mills. 
We are not looking for employers to 
close them. Leave that to us.”’ The 
purpose to resort to intimidation and 
terrorism could not be more plainly 
avowed. What Mr. Gorman means 
is that he will not permit men to 
work who wish to work. As _ the 
Governor of. North Carolina said, 
this is to defy the paramount power 
of the State. Its duty to protect 
workers from outside “flying squad- 
rons’ and pickets threatening force 
is absolute. If in the process assail- 
ants are killed, as some have been by 
those guarding Southern mills, it is 
deplorable, but the principle must be 
upheld that strikers ‘who resort to 
force must be taught that they are 
only invoking the exercise of a supe- 
rior force bound to defend citizens in 
their right to work. 
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For Sale 


At give-away prices, all machinery 
and equipment used in 8,500 spindle 
mill. Will sell any part of whole at 
bargain prices. F. C. N., care Textile 
Bulletin. 


For Sale 


2 Kitson Finishers. 
1 Saco-Lowell two beater breaker, all 
equipped with motors. 
Address: Hannah Picket Mills 
Rockingham, N. C. 


Wanted 


Salesman to sell Textile Machinery in 
North and South Carolina. Southerner 
preferred, with mill experience. Give 
age and salary desired. Address South- 
ern, care Textile Bulletin. 
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EEF 


OPENING for competent apes clerk. 
Must be capable of making out invoices 
in addition to other duties. Address re- 


ply A, care Textile Bulletin. 


Hosiery Production 
Shows 17% Drop 


June production of hosiery in the 
United States amounted to 8,256,654 
dozen pairs, or 17 per cent below 
that of the previous month, according 
to the regular monthly statistical bul- 


letin of the Hosiery Code Authority. | 


Shipments for the month were 8,334,- 
881 dozen pairs, or 12 per cent below 
May shipments. These declines are 
partially attributable to seasonable 
trends, according to Earl Constan- 
tine, executive director of the Code 
Authority, there being a normal val- 
ley in the demand curve during the 


A Sare for every purse...! 


Way Coach Tickets ... 
On Sale Daily 


Reund Trip Tickets ..... 
. for each mile wraveled . . . return 15 dogs 


One Way Tickets ...... 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied | 


NO SURCHARGE! 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, 


including 


Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 
MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


FRANK L. JENKINS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


R. H. Graham, Division Passenger Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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latter part of June, through July, and 
well into August. 


A 12 per cent decline in demand 
during June is not considered unsat- 
isfactory, Mr. Constantine continued, 
when seasonal trends are considered. 
On the other hand, a 17 per cent 
reduction in production indicates a 
recognition on the part of manufac- 
turers that demand for July and Au- 
gust was not expected to be much, if 
any, greater than it was in June. 


Further, Mr. Constantine stated, 
production during the month was 
practically the same as shipments, 
resulting in stocks on hand at the end 
of the month being practically un- 
changed from those at the end of the 
previous month. These: stocks on 
hand at the end of June amounted to 
18,154,435 dozen pairs. There has 
been a gradual building up of stocks 
on hand over the past few months, 
as is a normal tendency in view of 
the anticipated peak demand for fall. 


A 17 per cent curtailment in pro- 
duction during June points to a rec- 
ognition on the part of the manufac- 
turers that inventories had been 
building up as was indicated in the 
statistics for May, and a movement 
on their part to prevent these inven- 
tories form becoming too great. 


Stocks of seamless hosiery of all 
types were much lower on June 30th 
than they were on May 3lst, drop- 
ping from 13,452,551 dozen pairs to 
13,333,899. Reductions in stocks in 
this grouyf were shown particularly in 
women’s seamless silk and seamless 
cotton hose, and in men’s seamless 
rayon and seamless silk socks. Other 
reductions occurred in misses’ ribbed 
goods, infants’ socks, men’s golf hose 
and in anklets. 


Full-fashioned hosiery stocks, on 
the other hand, showed a slight in- 
crease to 4,830,536 dozen pairs on 
June 30th, as compared with 4,686,-: 
773 on May 31st. Other increases 
were recorded in women’s seamless 
rayon and seamless wool hosiery, 
men’s cotton socks and wool socks, 
children’s 4% and 7% flat goods, in- 
fants’ ribbed goods, boys’ golf hose, 
and.in bundle goods. Many of these 
are types. which will come into more 
active demand with the anticipated 
fall peak. 


Total production for all types in 
June was 8,256,654 dozen pairs, as 
compared with 9,991,562 dozen pairs 
in May. Full-fashioned production 
declined from 2,747,342 dozen pairs 
in May to 2,474,267 dozen pairs in 
June. Seamless goods declined from 
7,244,220 to 5,782,387 dozen pairs in 
June, a drop of 20.2 per cent. 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th Se., Charlotte, N C. 


AND 


Ask your superintendent: “Could you run your frames 
faster if your rings and travelers would stand it?” 
In most mills there are some, and often many, spin- 
ning frames and twisters that could readily be speeded 
up IF - - - - but the worn rings won't stand it. 
However, wouldn't a 10%, 12° or 15% production 
increase pay for a whale of a lot of new rings—and 
yield a profit to boot? 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING? CO. 
Makers of Spinning and ister Rings since 1873 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK | 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


_ A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and | 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompkins 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wa. C. Donson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLe 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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Will Pay You 


To Direct the Attention of Southern Mill Executives 
To Your Exhibit at the 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
October 15 to 20, 1934 | 


Through an Advertisement in 


TEXTILE BULLETIN’S 


SHOW NUMBER 
OCTOBER 11th 


Timed to reach subscribers just before the Show’s opening, this issue will be brimful 
_ of the latest, most complete advance news covering this big Southern textile event. 


Practically ALL of the executives who visit Textile Hall during the week will come 
from SOUTHERN plants. TEXTILE BULLETIN is the ONLY textile journal 


with total paid circulation concentrated in the South, and is therefore the logical med- 
ium to use in featuring your exhibit. 


To Non-Exhibitors 


Textile equipment and supply manufacturers who have not taken space at the Show this 
year may still secure very effective representation there through an advertisement in this 
October 11th Show Number which will be distributed at Textile Hall throughout the week. 


RESERVE YOUR SPACE NOW 
REGULAR RATES WILL APPLY 


MEMBER 
A. B. P., ‘tne. 


LOWEST COST COVERAGE OF T THE TEXTILE SOUTH 
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MEMBER 
A. B. C. 
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